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CHANGES IN THE BOARD OF 
GRAIN COMMISSIONERS 

By Mr. A. W. Platt 

It has been announced, by the Hon. C. D. 
Howe, Minister of Trade and Commerce, that 
Mr. D. J. McKenzie, chairman of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners, will retire as of December 
10th of this year. Mr. McKenzie is well known 
in farm circles because of past associations with 
the farm movement. 

The new chief of the Grain Board will be 
Mr. Roy W. Milner, who for many years 
has been a member of the Board. He is well 
known in grain and farm circles across western 
Canada. He is perhaps best known to farm peo¬ 
ple as transport controller, a position he resigned 
following the heated session last July in the 
commons agricultural committee over the con¬ 
troversial box-car allocation. Mr. Milner brings 
to his new position a wealth of technical in¬ 
formation on the grain trade. 

The new member of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners is George N. McConnell, vice- 
president of Manitoba Pool Elevators. Mr. Mc¬ 
Connell was born on July 15, 1894, at McCon¬ 
nell, Manitoba, where his father homesteaded. 
He received his public school education at Mc¬ 


Connell and later attended Manitoba Agricul¬ 
tural College. A successful farmer in both grain 
and livestock production, he has specialized in 
the breeding of Aberdeen Angus cattle. 

Mr. McConnell has been actively associated 
with farm organization since his youth. Elected 
to the board of directors of Manitoba Pool 
Elevators in 1931 he has served that organiza¬ 
tion as vice-president since 1940. For the past 
I 16 years he has been a director of Canadian 
; Co-operative Wheat Producers Ltd. and, for 
| the same period a director of both Canadian 
| Pool Agencies Ltd. and Pool Insurance Com¬ 
pany. Mr. McConnell has also been a director 
i of Canadian Livestock Co-operative Western 
I Ltd. for a number of years. 

He was a Canadian delegate to the 1948 
| conference of the International Federation of 
j Agricultural Producers, a world farm organiza- 
! tion, held in Paris, France. 

Mr. Stanley Lobtson, a farmer from Sas- 
| katchewan, completes the personnel of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners. 

The Farmers’ Union of Alberta wishes to 
: commend Mr. Howe for the appointing of an¬ 
other farmer to this important Commission. It 
; is most important that farmers acceptable to 
farm organizations should be selected to guard 
the interests of the farm community. 


Time to Thinh About 
Your Christmus List 

Choosing Christmas gifts is easy and you save money too when you make your 
selection from lines carried by your U.F.A. Co-op Farm Supply Department. There 
are such items as refrigerators, washers, floor polishers, vacuum cleaners, and 
food freezers. Smaller items are electrical appliances such as toasters, irons, clock's, 
fans, heating pads, coffee makers, electric razors, radios and food mixers. 

Any of these would make a gift of which you would be proud. See the secretary 
of your U.F.A. Co-op local or your local agent. 

- □ - 

IT PAYS TO BUY FARM SUPPLIES THROUGH 

U. F. A. Go-op Farm Supply Dept. 

10126 - 98th Street, Edmonton. 125 - 11th Avenue E., Calgary. 
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Farmers’ Union of Alberta 


9934 - 106 Street, Edmonton, Alberta 


EXECUTIVE: 

President — Arnold Platt, Lethbridge. 
Vice-Pres. — Henry Young, Millet. 

Mrs. W. C. Taylor, Wainwright 
A. B. Wood, Dewberry. 

C. J. Stimpfle, Egremont. 
Secretary — Mrs. Pansy Molen, 

F.W.U.A. President — Mrs. C. T. Armstrong, 
2113 - 29th Avenue, S.W., Calgary. 


F.W.U.A. EXECUTIVE: 

President — Mrs. C. T. Armstrong, 

2113 - 29th Avenue, S.W., Calgary. 
1st Vice-President — Mrs. Olive Douglass, Vulcan. 
2nd Vice-President — Mrs. D. Mathison, Dewberry 

JUNIOR EXECUTIVE: 

President -r- Walter Scheidt, Didsbury. 

1st Vice-Pres. — Dean Lien, Warner. 

2nd Vice-Pres. — Aubrey Marler, Bremner. 
Executive Member—Harold Schielke, Carstairs. 


District F.U.A. 

1. Uri Powell, Sexsmith 

2. H. P. Marquardt, High Prairie 

3. Clare Anderson, Freedom 

4. Fritz Wuth, Rat Lake 

5. Charles Seeley, Cherhill 

6. S. A. Sanford, Vegreville 

7. Mrs. Mildred G. Redman, Hardisty 

8. W. R. Hansel, Gadsby 

9. Ed Nelson, Brightview 

10. F. Johnson, Red Deer 

11. James A. Cameron, Youngstown 

12. James Derrick, High River 

13. Anders H..Anderson, Box 327, Med. Hat 

14. G, D. Minion, Warner 

WAR VETERANS’ SECTION: Chairman—R 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS - 

F.W.U.A. 

Mrs. M. Robertson, Clairmont 
Mrs. E. Fewang, High Prairie 
Mrs. Hilda Beach, Westlock 
Mrs. A. Beaudin, Owlseye 
Mrs. Laura Gibeau, Morinville 
Mrs. John Zaseybida, Vegreville 
Mrs. Geo. Finlay, Lloydminster 
Mrsr Cecil Keast, Viking 
Mrs. F. A. Sissons, Clive 
Mrs. C. R. Braithwaite, Red Deer 
Mrs. Russell Johnstoh, Helmsdale 
Mrs. F. H. House, Arrowwood 
Mrs. Sam Alberts, Brooks 
Mrs. M. Roberts, Owendale 
. E. G. Armstrong, Parkland; Secretary- 


JUNIOR F.U.A. 

Eddie Brown, Beaverlodge 
Robert Girard, Girouxville 
R. Hutchison, Lunnford 
Hanna Anderson, Sugden 

Alex McCalla, Bremner 
Paul Ewanciw, Myrnam 
Calvin Ross, Forestburg 

Laurena Pollock, Hubalta 
George Doupe, Oyen 
Hartley McDonald, Vulcan 

Richard Bartoi*, Wrentham 
•—Robert Davidson, Delburne 


Presidents Report 

i f . 

During the past month a good part of my 
time has been spent out in the country, attend¬ 
ing meetings, helping with organizational work 
in connection with “F,U.A. Week.” Eight of the j 
fourteen districts have been visited. 

In general I have found organizational plans 
well advanced and in good shape. This has been 
duetto the fine work of Bill Logan, provincial 
organizer, the directors, the sub-directors and 
other district officials. However, there are weak I 
spots. There are areas where the sub-directors, 
for various reasons, sometimes legitimate and 
sometimes not, have fallen down on the job. In 
' such cases, when the director or our office is 
informed the situation can be handled, but if no 
one knows about the trouble the drive will 
suffer in that area. I am, however, especially 
pleased with the energy and enthusiasm of our 
directors. All I have visited are doing a fine 
job and, while I have had less first-hand in¬ 
formation it appears that most other district 
officials are also doing their full share to make 
“F.U.A. Week” a success. 


and judging by my own observations, I think 
we can anticipate an increase in membership 
this year. However, this increase will not likely 
be uniform all over the province. There 
are some areas where we will probably 
show a decline. These are largely spots where 
the people have been particularly unfortunate 
due to-erop failure and where many people, in¬ 
cluding F.U.A. leaders, will have to leave the 
farm at least temporarily to take work in other 
fields. In some of these areas it is going to be 
difficult to maintain F.U.A. organization with¬ 
out a lot of outside help. 

The shortage of farm labor and the inability 
to pay for what labor may be available is also 
making it difficult for many of our people to 
devote the time necessary to keep local organ¬ 
ization at a high level. 

However, these local difficulties, serious as 
they are, seem to. be more than off-set by a 
greater interest on the part of the farmers in 
more fortunate districts. 

Perhaps the most discouraging event in re¬ 
cent weeks has been statements by various 
cabinet ministers, including Mr. Gardiner and 


According to what officials have told me, 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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By Mrs. Pansy Molen 
A.C.W.W. Conference 

We have recently had word that the A.CW.W. 
conference in Ceylon has been indefinitely postponed 
owing to international unrest and the impossibility 
of transport. It was with great reluctance that this 
step was taken but it was felt it would be impossible 
to carry out the present arrangements. 

F.U.A. Week 

It is too early yet to have any definite reports on 
the membership drive. We have heard from a few 
locals, and these have all had a successful canvass. 
We wish to thank the United Grain Growers, Alberta 
Wheat Pool and U.F.A. Co-operative Ltd. for the 
wonderful support they have given us in helping to 
advertise the drive. 

Annual Convention 

We hope that all locals made plans to send at 
least one delegate to the Annual Convention, Dec. 
10th to 14th at the MacDonald Hotel in Edmonton. 
This is where the policy of the organization is decid¬ 
ed, and all locals should have a delegate there to ex¬ 
press the local’s point of view. 

For guest speakers we will have Hon. E. C. Man¬ 
ning, Premier of Alberta ;a member of the Federal 
Cabinet; Dr. John Laurie of the Department of 
Indian Affairs; and Mr. W. B. Baker; Chairman 
of the Saskatchewan Royal Commission of Agricul¬ 
ture and Rural Life. A dance and social evening 
has been planned for Tuesday evening. See you at 
the Convention 

■ ■ ■ ■ 

PRESIDENT’S REPORT 

(Continued from Page 3) 

Mr. Howe, that indicate they are not prepared 
to admit the assistance for agriculture. What 
do we have to do to convince them? Apparently 
they are not prepared to accept the significance 
of their own statistics. We have already pre¬ 
sented a number of briefs on this matter. Shortly 
we will be presenting another, jointly with the 
Farm Implement Council, representing local 
unions - of the automobile workers and steel 
workers of the farm implement industry. This 


Sec>ietci/uf, 



brief will not only point out the economic con¬ 
ditions in agriculture but will relate them to 
the fact that factory sales, of farm implements 
have dropped 42% in two years and that an 
estimated 10,000 jobs have been lost by Can¬ 
adian workers in this industry alone. 

Then at the Dominion-Provincial Conference 
in early December, we in the farm unions, will 
make the strongest case we possibly can for 
national policies that will assist agriculture. 

Your directors are already making personal 
representations to members of parliament and 
other influential people. I have hopes that this 
will have an effect. As yet the individuals are 
not letting their representatives hear from them. 
A letter from even half our farm members to 
your local member of parliament, or to the 
minister of agriculture, telling him how things 
are on your farm would work wonders I am 
sure. 

Your Board will be asked to consider fur¬ 
ther action at their next meeting to impress upon 
the government the necessity of action. 

I had the opportunity to spend a short time 
at the Banff School of Fine Arts Leadership 
Course. I was impressed with the quality of in¬ 
struction that was given and by the fine young 
men and women present. Many are prominent 
in F.U.A. work. Let us see that at both the local, 
district and provincial levels we utilize to the. 
full the natural talents and training of these 
fine young people. 


V \ > 

Four Master Farm Families Receive 
Honors for 1956 

Alberta’s four master farm families for 1956 
have been named by the provincial department 
of agriculture. Three are from central and north¬ 
ern Alberta points, and the fourth from southern 
Alberta. 

The award winners are: 

John Rozmahel family of Viking. 

A. D. Frasef family of Teepee Creek. 

Alfred Rose family of Ricinus. 

Wilfred McGillivray family of Coaldale. 

Each family receives a $1,000 cash award, 
an engraved plaque and a master farm family 
nameplate for display on the entrance to the 
farmstead. 

The F.U.A. wishes to extend our congratu¬ 
lations to the families on the winning of these 
awards. 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
N1VF.RSITY OF ALBERTA 
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PROBLEMS OF CANADIAN 
AGRICULTURE AND THE FARM 
IMPLEMENT INDUSTRY 

A brief has been prepared for presentation to the 
Federal Government by the Farm Unions and the 
Farm Implement council, representing local unions 
of the Automobile Workers and the Steel Workers in 
the farm implement industry. This brief summarizes 
the present economic status of the farm implement 
industry and of the farmer very well indeed. For 
example, it points out that the gross selling value 
at the plant of products manufactured by the farm 
implement industry fell from an all-time peak of 
almost 260 million dollars in 1952 to 119 million in 
1954, or a decline of 42% to reach the lowest level 
since 1946. This in turn has affected the other in¬ 
dustries which supply material for the production 
of farm implements. The value of materials used 
by the- industry declined by 39 % from almost 110 
million dollars in 1952 to less than 67 million dol¬ 
lars in 1954. This drop of 43 million in purchases 
by the industry must have affected thousands of 
additional jobs in steel mills and other supplying 
industries. It is a reasonable estimate that at least 
10,000 jobs have been lost for Canadian workers, 
directly or indirectly, as the result of the decline 
in the farm implement industry alone. 

Similarly it is pointed out that the price index 
of commodities and service used by the farmers has 
increased, from January 1951 to April 1956, by i 
12.8 % and during the same period the index of farm 
prices on agricultural products has decreased by 
19.6 %. It is also interesting to note that, during this 
time when prices received by the farmers fell so 
drastically, the price of food to the consumer act¬ 
ually increased 0.6%. The recommendations that 
this brief makes, both in regard to agriculture and 
the farm implement industry, are of considerable 
interest. Thg recommendations in regard to the farm 
program have been quoted verbatim as follows 

1. Establish a Definite Farm Program 

The most obvious principle is that we must have 
a definite farm program with a definite goal of 
lifting agriculture out of the slough of despond in 
which it has been allowed to become so deeply 
mired. An agricultural population as deeply de¬ 
pressed as that of Canada today is not only a stain 
on the moral conscience of the country, but a threat 
to the strength and stability of the whole economy. 
One of the basic causes of agriculture’s present 
troubles is that conditions have been allowed to drift 
steadily from bad to worse. Once in awhile, when 
some specific problem such as the plight of the 
wheat farmers becomes intolerable, some small and 
limited remedial measure is taken. But we need far | 
more than that. We need a broadly based overall 
program, boldly planned and vigorously carried out. 


to restore our agricultral producers to their proper 
places in the national economy. 

“We must set as our goal the object of giving 
to agriculture an equitable share of the national 
income, of assuring stability of. income, and making 
available to farmers the means of increasing the ef¬ 
ficiency and productivity of their labours. Some of 
the steps to that end. might well include the fol¬ 
lowing : 

(a) Action to protect farm prices at adequate 
levels, so that farmers can plan production and pur¬ 
chase needed equipment without fear of another 
collapse in prices. Not only should there be a solid 
floor under farm prices, but the floor should be 
established on the basis of a parity price system 
which would relate the price the farmer gets to 
the cost of what he must buy to operate his farm. 
Prices should be guaranteed sufficiently far in ad¬ 
vance so that farmers can safely plan at least a year 
ahead. Parliment has given lip service to this princ¬ 
iple in the Agricultural Support Act, passed in 
1946. Act says: 

“The Board shall endeavor to ensure adequate 
and stable returns for agriculture by promoting 
orderly adjustment from war to peace con¬ 
ditions and shall endeavour to secure a fair 
relationship between the returns from agricul¬ 
ture and those from other occupations.” 

It is high time we put the principle into practice. 

(b) More vigorous marketing policies, with 
a greater measure of democratic participation by 
farmers through their own organizations. Both in 
domestic and export marketing, farmers should have 
a greater voice in determining policies on which 
their economic welfare depends. Their own co-oper¬ 
ative marketing agencies should be given greater 
scope and power to stand up to the economic power 
of the monster corporations with which they must 
deah^t home. More vigorous and more imaginative 
policies must be followed to restore foreign markets. 
We must be prepared to accommodate ourselves to 
the needs of foreign customers by greater willing¬ 
ness to accept their currencies, by provision of long¬ 
term loans, barter plans and similar methods. We 
should also be prepared to give far more generous 
assistance than we have done in the past to under¬ 
nourished countries, on the basis of a straight gift 
from the Canadian Govenment and the people where 
necessary, as a part of our share in the world fight 
against poverty, starvation-and communism. 

(e) Stricter action against control by the huge 
corporations which traditionally have dominated 
both the processing of farm products and the sup¬ 
plying of farmers’ needs. There should be constant 
investigation into price policies and business prac¬ 
tices of the sort which permit farm prices to be forced 
down with no equivalent reduction in the price the 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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Canadian consumer pays for farm products, or which 
permit farm implement prices to climb while both 
the companies’ labour costs per dollar of production 
and the farmers’ income with which to buy farm 
implements are falling. The Government should also 
introduce legislation to require all companies oper¬ 
ating in Canada to publish full annual financial 
statements as to their Canadian operations, so that 
the public may have information on which to pass 
judgement on their price and profit policies. 

(d) Adequate credit facilities at low interest 
rates. Ample credit is even more essential now than 
before, because the years of falling income have 
drained many farmers’ capital resources. The prac¬ 
tice of charging bank rates of interest on govern¬ 
ment guaranteed loans is completely unjustifiable. 
Loans for farm equipment, for other farm im¬ 
provements, and to enable older farmers to re¬ 
tire and young farmers to set up for themselves 
should be made directly by government agencies 
on a non-profit basis.” 

The recommendations in regard to the industry 
itself, for lack of space, must be summarized briefly 
here. The first major recommendation is that in 
addition to restoring the health of agriculture 
a real effort be made to develop world markets for 
farm machinery. It is suggested that real possibil¬ 
ities exist i,n “certain under-developed countries for 
the sale of Canadian manufactured farm imple¬ 
ments. The second major recommendation is that 
the farm implement industry be encouraged to di¬ 
versify. In order that this may be done it is sug¬ 
gested that certain changes in sales tax laws must 
be made. A third major recommendation is that a 
permanent farm implement industry committee 
should be established with representation from farm¬ 
ers, labourers and the industry and government. It 
is believed that this committee could bring the 
viewpoints of all interests together and be of real 
service to all concerned. A fourth major recom¬ 
mendation involves changes in unemployment par¬ 
ticularly during periods of long lay-offs. And the 
final recommendation is that special aid be given 
to distressed areas of our economy such as the farm 
implement industry. 

I believe that this will be the first time that farm 
organizations and certain labour groups have made 
joint representation on federal matters. Such re¬ 
presentation on provincial affairs has, of course, 
occurred previously. 


It’s been said that the clothes which keep 
a man looking his best are those worn by girls 
at the beach. 


SHOULD YOU REFREEZE? 

By Mrs. V. Macdonald 

There is a widespread belief that meat is 
more perishable after it has been frozen and 
thawed and thus, for safety, must be used 
more promptly than “fresh” meat. Actually, 
tests have disproved this and in fact indicate 
that spoilage may be slower in frozen meat 
than in unfrozen meat. In any case, the home¬ 
maker need not feel that for safety she must 
cook frozen meat as soon as it is thawed if she 
keeps it in a good refrigerator, says Mrs. V. G. 
Macdonald, supervisor of Women’s Extension 
Services, Alberta Department of Agriculture. 
Nor does refreezing thawed meat materially 
affect the quality, except that it may be some¬ 
what drier due to loss of juices. Meat which 
has thawed, but has not been unwrapped will 
reabsorb some of the escaped juices if the pack¬ 
age is turned upside down when replacing in 
freezer. So if the homemaker finds she cannot 
use all the defrosted meat in the package she 
may rewrap and refreeze for use another time. 

This does not mean that one can be careless 
with meat that has been frozen as it, like fresh 
meat, will become unfit for use if stored in a 
'warm room or left too long in the refrigerator. 

What about refreezing fruits and vege¬ 
tables? For highest quality, keep frozen foods 
frozen until defrosted for use. Both fruits and 
vegetables may be refrozen if they have not 
completely thawed or if they have been thawed 
for a sort time and have been held in a refri¬ 
gerator. However, thawing and refreezing usu¬ 
ally results in poor quality and loss of flavor. 
Refrozen fruits become soft and mushy and only 
suitable for use in cooking. Refrozen vegetables 
may toughen. If vegetables have thawed and 
warmed up to a temperature above 45 degress 
F. do not refreeze, as they spoil rapidly and 
may be unsafe. Fruits if thawed and warmed 
to a temperature above 45 degrees F. are likely 
to ferment. While slight fermentation of fruit 
may change or spoil flavor, it does not make 
them unsafe to eat. 


No Mistake 

“I think my step-father doesn’t like me 
very much,” a little boy confided to his visiting 
uncle. 

Trying to make the best of a bad situation, 
the uncle scoffed: “Go on, Tommy. Whatever 
makes you think that?” 

“Well,” said Tommy, “every time we go 
swimming, he throws me into the deepest water 
in the river.” 

“But you’re such a good swimmer,” joshed 
the uncle; “there’s nothing wrong with that.” 

“Maybe not,” conceded the lad, “but I 
find it so hard fighting my way out of the bag 
he ties me in.” 


I 
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Monthly Letter from 

* ✓ 

Alberta Livestock Go-operative Limited 


Dear Friends: 

* 

Did you see our outline last month concerning the competition we are having? Just in case 
you missed it we’ll give you the details again this month. 

,In order to qualify you or your immediate family should be hog producers or hog feeders. 
You don’t need to be loaded with knowledge, we’d just like to see some reasonably clear think¬ 
ing put down on paper. What you actually know is not as important to us as what you think. 

The subject matter is divided into three divisions and you will need to write on all of the 
following: 

(1) In 100 words or less write what you know about the sale and marketing of hogs in Al¬ 
berta. Who are the buyers and who do they represent. 

(2) In 100 words or less give your impression as to how and where the prices for hogs are 
established. 

(3) In 150 words or less write whether or not the present methods for the marketing and pric¬ 
ing of hogs is satisfactory and state what you like or do not like about the present meth¬ 
ods. If you believe the system could be improved or changed state your opinion as to 
alternative methods and how you would apply them. 

Entries must be mailed not later than February 28, 1957 and addressed as follows: 

Contest Department, 

ALBERTA LIVESTOCK CO-OPERATIVE LIMITED 
Western Stock Yards, 

Edmonton, Alberta. 

Prizes to winning entrants will be: 

1st — $100.00; 2nd — $50.00; 3rd — $25.00. 

To stimulate interest in areas where Co-operative Livestock Shipping Associations are in oper¬ 
ation if any patrons of those Associations submit winning entries duplicate prizes will be issued 
to the Association. 

, # 

In addition, if winning entries are submitted by members of F.U.A. Locals, duplicate prizes 7 
will be issued to the Local or Locals of which the Winners are members. 

The prize list will therefore total $525.00. 

Do Jmu think it’s too tough or is it interesting enough to take a crack at it? 

Sincerely yours, 

ALBERTA LIVESTOCK CO-OPERATIVE LIMITED, 
Geo. Winkelaar, general manager. 

(Advertisement) 
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on Turkeys - Chicken - Fowl 
at Alberta Poultry Producers 

With the installation of modem killing and 
eviscerating equipment in our Edmonton 
Plant, we now kill and dress our members 7 
turkeys, chicken and fowl . . . 


FREE OF CHARGE! 


Just Another Added Service From 
ALBERTA POULTRY PRODUCERS . . . who give yot 

® Highest Market Prices . . . without delay 

• Best Possible Grades and Honest Weights 

• All the Profits from Your Poultry ... No Dealers' Profits 

• All Shippers Entitled to Share in Final Payment 


Help Yourself to Added Poultry Profits 
By Shipping Your Chicken • Turkeys 
Fowl - Ducks • Geese • To 
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U.G.G. Fifty Years of Service 

This year marks the 50th anniversary of the 
United Grain Growers Ltd. At Sintaluta, Saskatch¬ 
ewan on Sept. 6, 1906 a group of farmers met to see 
what could be done to improve the handling of their 
own grain. At this meeting the idea was born to form 
a Grain Growers Grain Company, which later be¬ 
came the United Grain Growers Ltd. 

Membership in the new company at the outset 
was relatively small; paid up capital being only 
$5,000. Farmers soon recognized the advantages of 
dealing with their own company and widespread 
support was soon forthcoming which has resulted 
in the U.G.G. becoming one of the largest and most 
successful business enterprises in Canada today, with 
an approximate membership of 50,000. Today more 
than half of western Canada’s vast annual harvest 
is handled through this farmer-owned co-operative 
elevator system. 

The United Grain Growers was born of neces¬ 
sity at the turn of the century as great new acre¬ 
ages came under cultivation and wheat suddenly 
became important. Along with the increased pro¬ 
duction came the major problems of transportation 
and marketing. Faced with rugged pioneer conditions 
and long distances to market, it was only natural 
that farmers should seek to improve methods of 
marketing and grain handling. 

The venture of the Saskatchewan farmers soon 
caught the attention of those in Alberta. By 1909 
shipments of grain had increased to such an extent 
that a branch office was opened at Calgary to pro¬ 
vide better service for Alberta producers. 

In 1913 at the annual convention of the U.F.A., 


Alberta farmers decided to organize a grain com¬ 
pany of their own - the Alberta Farmers Co-opera¬ 
tive Elevator Company. In 1917 this company to¬ 
gether with the farmer-owned companies in Man¬ 
itoba - and Saskatchewan amalgamated under the 
name of United Grain Growers Ltd. 

Farm control of the U.G.G. is ensured through 
the some 300 farm delegates representing the share¬ 
holders, who meet annually to review company 
operations, decide policy and elect directors from* 
each of the prairie provinces. 

Over the years they not only carried on a most 
efficient grain handling and marketing organization, 
but have made outright grants to farm organizations 
and for agricultural research of over $600,000. Pat¬ 
ronage dividends paid by the company since its in¬ 
ception now exceed $16,000,000 and shareholders 
equity stands at $10,000,000 representing slightly 
over $2.00 for every $1.00 invested. 

Since 1948, the company has been very ably 
guided by Mr. J. E. Brownlee, Q.C., former Premier 
of Alberta, who succeeded the late R. S. Law who 
was president from 1930-1948. 

As a service to its many members and to agri¬ 
culture in general, since 1907 the U.G.G. has publish¬ 
ed “The Country Guide” formerly the “Grain Grow¬ 
ers Guide” which was the first official publication 
to be owned by the farmers co-operative in western 
Canada - a paper which can be found in most every 
farm home today. 

The Farmers’ Union of Alberta recognizing the 
contribution that the U.G.G. has made to western 
agriculture over the years, wishes to congratulate 
them on their 50th anniversary for a job well done, 
and wish them continued success in the years ahead. 


cM> 
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EDITORIALS 


FARMERS HAVE PARITY 

According to press reports Agriculture Min¬ 
ister Gardiner has said farmers are receiving 
parity prices today. He told the Saskatchewan 
Liberal Association convention in Regina, No¬ 
vember the third, “We ought to have parity. If 
you mean by that costs of production in relation 
to returns we have it now.” 

Robert McCubbin, parliamentary assistant 
to the Minister, during the question period after 
addressing the Ontario Farmers’ Union con¬ 
vention, said he did not support the motion for 
parity prices in the House of Commonm last 
spring because it was a phony motion introduced 
by a lawyer. But, he added, he will support 
such a motion if it is presented again. 

Incidentally, Mr. Gardiner is too busy to 
come and address our convention. 

Certainly one of the things farmers need 
in these times is a good laugh and perhaps they 
will get one from the profound utterance cited 
above. Others with a less well developed sense 
of humor will be angered by such goings-on. I 
must confess that I am more angered than 
amused but most of all I am sorry. 

At a time in Canadian history when Can¬ 
adian statemen have made such internationally 
recognized contributions to world peace under¬ 


standing; at a time when national policies have 
been devised to enable Canada to industrialize 
on a scale, and at a rate, never before realized; 
at a time when Canadian farmers desperately 
need at least some hope if real action can not 
be provided; at a time when leadership in 
agriculture is so vital to the welfare of Canada 
we get statements from our agricultural leaders 
like the above. It is particularly sad to see a 
man like Mr. Gardiner, who has done so much 
for agriculture in the past, apparently unable 
to grapple with present-day problems. As for 
his parliamentary assistant, even though his 
vote for parity prices will be welcome, perhaps 
the farm people could be persuaded to spare 
him from the rigors of public life and allow him 
to return to other pursuits for which he, perhaps, 
has more talent. 

Surely the Liberal government, which has 
developed outstanding leaders in other fields, 
could somewhere amongst its large following 
find a team that could and would give some 
leadership and help in agriculture. 


HARD MONEY 

Certainly inflation is damaging to agricul¬ 
ture. The so-called cost price squeeze has re¬ 
duced net farm returns to a very low level. 
Farm people would welcome a halt to the con¬ 
tinually rising prices of the things they have 
to buy. If the Bank of Canada’s action in in¬ 
creasing interest rates would result in curbing 
inflation, then perhaps it could be justified. 
However, even among the experts On such mat¬ 
ters there is doubt as to how effective these 
means are. As one writer puts it, “The very 
sharp increases in money costs alone are be¬ 
coming one of the big inflationary factors.” 

Increases in money costs has already added 
to the farmers’ troubles. Bank interest rates on 
grain handled on behalf of the Canadian Wheat 
Board have now risen to 4*4%. This is a fan¬ 
tastic rate of interest for the use of money on 
a project where all element of risk has been 
removed. Certainly no one can argue that fi¬ 
nancing of Canada’s grain crop contributes in 
any way to inflationary pressures. Similar com¬ 
ments could be made about other agricultural 
activities. 

Restrictions on credit will not affect big 
business. They will always be able to get all 
the credit they need and pass the increased 
costs on to the ultimate consumer, including the 
farmer. Small business and the farmer are the 
ones who will find credit is restricted. It is a 
tragic paradox that in an attempt to control 
credit the Bank of Canada should succeed in 
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hitting the one industry which, far from enjoy¬ 
ing the lush fruits of inflation, are in fact al¬ 
ready in the trough of deflation. 

This is but another example of national 
policies that ignore the needs of agriculture. 


AID TO AGRICULTURE 

Some Canadian politicians continue to plead 
poverty as an excuse for Canada not having a 
national assistance policy for agriculture. I 
wonder if they would admit that Canada is as 
prosperous as France, or if Canadian agricul¬ 
ture is as important to Canada’s future as French 
agriculture is to France’s future. According to 
to news reports here is what France plans to 
do. 

The French government has just introduced 
a new rural investment plan to run from 1957 
to 1961. One aim is to produce an exportable 
wheat surplus of 110,000,000 bushels a year. 
Aiding this will 'be a subsidy to allow the wheat 
to move competitively in the foreign markets. 
The cost will be $92,000,000 a year for wheat 
alone and $400,000,000 when other agricul¬ 
tural commodities are included. 

I suppose, again according to the above men¬ 
tioned politicians, that the proper thing to do 
is for enough Canadian wheat growers to quiet¬ 
ly go broke so that we will have 110,000,000 
bushels less wheat to export and still restore 
proper equilibrium. The job is going to be to 
find the necessary wheat growers to co-operate 
in this deal. How long are we going to tolerate 
this placid — “It’s too bad but nothing can 
be done” philosophy? Isn’t it about time we 
started to look for people in political life who 
have some confidence in the future of agricul¬ 
ture and who will give some of the dynamic 
leadership in this field that other Canadians 
are giving in the field of external affairs and 
in the building up of Canadian industry? 


A Letter to All Delegates 

When I became your president Mr. Gus 
Malchow, of Stavely, drew to my attention the 
following quotation from Spencer’s Essays on 
Manners and Fashions, “Not an organization 
of any kind — political, religious, literary, phil¬ 
anthropic — but what by its evermultiplying 
regulations, its accumulating wealth, its yearly 
addition of officers and the creeping into it 
of patronage and party feeling, eventually loses 
its original spirit and sinks into a mere lifeless 


mechanism worked with a view to private ends 
— a mechanism which not merely fails of its 
first purpose but is a positive hindrance to it.” 

I have kept this on my desk and I go over it 
once a month or so as a warning to watch for 
those things in the Farmers’ Union and in my 
own work that would keep it from becoming a 
lifeless mechanism. You delegates will be in 
complete charge of the organization for five’ 
days in December. You will make many im¬ 
portant decisions during the time that will have 
a profound effect on the future of our organiza¬ 
tion. I am therefore passing the above warning 
on to you. 

You will reaffirm our objectives and review 
the policy of our Union. Your time to deal with 
these matters is short. Be sure you spend that 
time on really important matters and not on 
those of a trivial nature. Many so-called small 
things are important and deserve our consider¬ 
ation. Sometimes small jobs done are our most 
important achievements. However, many of 
these lesser matters can be handled by your 
executive and office staff and others by your 
board of directors, but only you can lay down 
the broad lines of policy that your officials must 
follow. Let us debate the issues before the con¬ 
vention vigorously and fully but let us always 
be sure we are debating issues and not arguing 
amongst ourselves. Above all do not fear new 
concepts and new ideas. We are living in a 
changing world. Our objective is parity for 
agriculture, but changing conditions are al¬ 
ways making it imperative that we change our 
course of action according to the obstacles we 
are facing at the moment. We are like a man 
climbing a mountain, the top of which is parity. 
As we go up we must detour around impassable 
cliffs but we must always keep in mind that 
we are going around obstacles, to continue the 
climb and not just going round and round 
the mountain. We must also be sure that when 
we arrive at a smooth ledge that we remember 
that it is a ledge and not the peak we have 
reached. There can be no rest, no lessening of 
effort until we do arrive at the peak. When 
that day comes we will probably find that 
that there is another peak in the distance that 
must be climbed as well. 

You will not be asked to give detailed in¬ 
structions to your board on the finances of the 
union but you do decide financial policy, and 
finances are most important. Bear in mind these 
things. Nothing can cripple an organization 
faster than the lack of money. Those organiza¬ 
tions, and particularly farm organizations, 
whose budgets go up and down wi,th fluctuating 
membership and which have no reserves are in 
a most vulnerable position. It is most important 
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that we maintain adequate reserves. On the 
other hand it is not the purpose of our union 
to accumulate wealth but, rather, always bear¬ 
ing in mind the necessity of reserves, to use the 
money at our disposal to further the objectives 
of our organization. 

You will elect your leaders for the following 
year at your convention. It may seem harsh and 
heartless but, for the sake of the union, we must 
always bear in mind that we should take all 
we can from a man and when we have taken 
what he can give discard him for another who 
has a contribution to make. In looking for 
leadership I think you should look first for 
sincerity of purpose. Is a candidate for office 
sincerely interested in the welfare of farm 
people and in the objectives of our organiza¬ 
tion? You can judge him by his actions, by talk¬ 
ing with him and by his background. Best of 
all, what do his neighbours think? A man who 
is not supported by his own community should 
be looked upon with some suspicion. Above all 
else, avoid as you would the plague, the man 
whom you suspect of seeking office to use the 
union to further his own political party. Parti¬ 
cipation in politics is an honourable thing which 
does not disqualify a man for office in our or¬ 
ganization but we must be sure before we en¬ 
trust office to any man that he intends to put 
all his efforts into realizing the aims and ob¬ 
jectives of the Farmers’ Union. Skill and knowl¬ 
edge are desirable qualities in a leader but are 
secondary to sincerity and ability to work with 
others in furthering of our objectives and to 
stand firmly against those who oppose us. Fear¬ 
lessness, strength of character, pride in himself, 
his organization and in farming, all these things 
we want in our leaders. Finally, in most cases 
organizations succeed best where leadership is 
divided between those who have age and ex¬ 


perience and those who have youth and vigour. 
History has shown that if we do not provide 
opportunities for leadership amongst our young¬ 
er people who have ability then they will trans¬ 
fer their desires and their skills to other organ¬ 
izations who will give them a chance to express 
them. 


Farmers Should Support 
Their Organization 

By Camrose Canadian, Nov. 8, 1956 

The Alberta farmers should align them¬ 
selves within their own organization. It may 
not be what some individual farmers think it 
should be, but for the moment it is the only 
organized voice the farmers of Albert^, have. 
The farmers who remain aloof have very little 
opportunity to make their opinions heard and 
known. Sure, it costs money, but just think 
where you would-be if you were surrounded 
by the rough and tough rules of organized 
labor. You would pay on the line or else! Join 
up, fellows, and try and solve some of your own 
problems. It will stimulate your interest in 
public life and lift your horizons on the affairs 
of Canada and the world. 


Novice Camper 

Now I lay me down to slumber— 

Humming mosquitoes the sheep outnumber; 

Squirming, I pray to the Lord above: 

“Take me away, like a homing dove!” 

* * * 

A busy farmer, waiting to place an urgent 
call from his home on a party-line telephone, 
summed up the conversation of two women 
saying goodby: Much adieu about nothing. 



MEMBERSHIP 

RECORD — 

OCTOBER 

1956 




Oct. 

To Date 

Oct. 

To Date 

Oct. 

To Date 

OCt. 

To Date 

To Date 

DISTRICT 

Men 

Men 

Women - 

Women 

Assoc. 

Assoc. 

Jr. 

Jrs. 

Total 

Dist. 1 


1487 


428 

_ 

_ 

_ 

249 

2164 

TUst.. 9 . 


1601 


483 


1 

_ 

342 

2427 

Dist,. 8 


1650 


481 


2 

_ 

305 

2438 

Dist. 4 


2187 


640 


1 


508 

3336 

Dist. 5 

_ 1 

1572 


568 


4 


403 

2547 

Dist. 6 


2805 


1188 


10 


694 

4697 

Dist. 7 . 

_ 2 

2625 

.... 

849 

_ 

4 

— 

471 

3949 

Dist. 8 


2051 


564 




295 

2910 

Dist 9 


2301 

5 

726 


7 

i 

357 

3391 

Dist. 10 


2715 


677 


16 


286 

3694 

Dist. 11 

_ 3 

1055 


425 


13 


154 

1647 

Dist. 12 


2121 


838 


10 


318 

3287 

Dist. 13 


718 


256 


5 


98 

1077 

Dist. 14 

_ 39 

1771 

2 

516 

_ 

1 

i 

250 

2538 

TOTAL . 

.... 45 

26659 

7 

8639 

— 

74 

2 

4730 

40102 
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FRO " * POINT OF LAW: 


by A. M. BROWNLEE 

THE INCOME TAX ACT IN RELATION TO PRO¬ 
PERTY TRANSFERS FROM HUSBAND TO WIFE 

In the last issue we discussed the Gift Tax pro¬ 
visions of the Income Tax Act and the possibility 
of gift tax being assessed when a husband buys 
property in the name of himself and his wife as 
joint tenants. A study of the Income Tax Act dis¬ 
closes further difficulties which may arise in the 
course of inter-family transactions, particularly be¬ 
tween husband and wife. -- 

Quite apart from the holding of real property 
in joint tenancy, it is quite common practice for hus¬ 
bands to use portions of their income for the pur¬ 
pose of creating revenue producing investments for 
their wives. A husband may for example, either buy 
stocks or bonds, for his wife, or may simply give her 
money to buy them herself. This may be done chiefly 
with a view to giving a feeling of financial security. 
On the other hand, the husband may feel that he 
would rather have the income from such investments 
(e.g., dividends) going to his wife each year rather 
than being added to his annual income and increas¬ 
ing the income tax he must pay. Again, the husband 
may hope to keep his estate in the lowest possible 
Succession Duty bracket. 

Unfortunately, the Department of National Re¬ 
venue considers that the amount of income tax pay¬ 
able by the husband should not be lessened by such 
transactions. Accordingly, appropriate provisions 
are contained in the Income Tax Act by virtue of 
which the income produced from the investments 
held by the wife are included in the income of the 
husband for taxation purposes, “Not with standing 
the fact that the investment property is legally”, 
the property of the wife. Section 21 (1) of the Act 
reads as follows :- 

“Where a person has, on or after the first day 
of August, 1917, transferred property, either dir¬ 
ectly or indirectly, by means of a trust or by any 
other means whatsoever, to his spouse, or to a per¬ 
son who has since become his spouse, the income 
for a taxation year from the property or from pro¬ 
perty substituted therefor shall be deemed to be 
income of the transferor and not of the transferee”. 

The Exchequer Court has held that it is not nec¬ 
essary to a transfer of property from a husband to 
his wife that it should be made in any particular 
form, or that is should be made directly. All that is 
required is that the husband should so deal with the 
property as to divest himself of it and vest it in 


his wife-, that is to say, pass the property from him¬ 
self to her. The means by which he accomplishes 
this result, whether direct or circuitous, may pro¬ 
perly be called a transfer. In one case it was held 
that the word “transfer” is wide enough in its 
meaning to include a sale for value, and that where 
a husband sold shares to his wife, taking her prom¬ 
issory note for the price, the amount of dividends 
declared on the shares and paid to the wife was 
properly added to the husband’s income for tax¬ 
ation purposes. In still another case a husband 
loaned to his wife sufficient money to start a busi¬ 
ness, and it was held the amount she earned from 
the use of this money must be attributed to her 
husband. 

Another Section of the Income Tax Act provides, 
in effect, that where a husband employs his wife in 
his business, or where they carry on business in part¬ 
nership, her wages as an employee or share of profits 
as a partner can be attributed to the husband and 
added to his income. The provisions could undoub- 
edly apply where husband and wife attempt to carry 
on farming operations in partnership. 

Finally, the same rule will apply where the 
“transfer” is between parent and a child under 19 
years of age. Thus, where a father creates an invest¬ 
ment trust fund in favour of a child or opens a bank 
account for the child, the interest therefrom becomes 
income of the father for taxation purposes. 


Sub-District Meeting at Rosyth 

A sub-district eomittee meeting for foreman 
and canvassers was held at the Rosyth Hall with 
55 in attendance, Mr. Albert Fossum, Sub-director, 
was in the chair and offered helpful suggestions 
for the work in general. 

District Director, Mrs. Mildred G. Redman, 
spoke briefly on some of the achievements of the 
farm organizations since their inception. She stressed 
the importance of having the Wheat Board, floor 
prices on eggs, hogs and butter. She also stated that 
although there had been an increase in farm income 
recently this was in the gross income and not in 
the net income. 

Resolutions were passed asking that action be 
taken to have a fairer method of grading wheat 
and that the spread between grades be reduced. 

Everyone enjoyed the delicious lunch served by 
the Rosyth ladies. 
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“Know Your Directors” 



MRS. RITA FINLAY 


Mrs. Rita Finlay was born at Consort and 
has lived in Alberta all her,life. She is a gradu¬ 
ate in nursing of St. Joseph’s Hospital in Vegre- 
ville. She and her husband, George Finlay 
operate an 800 acre mixed farm at Lloydmin- 
ster. 

Mrs. Finlay was elected F.W.U.A. director 
for district 7 in 1955. Besides her activities in 
the F.W.U.A., she is convener of publicity Com¬ 
mittee of the Lloydminster branch of C.M.H.A. 
and belongs to the Registered Nurses Associa¬ 
tion. She is very interested-in mental health and 
health education. 


Sub-District 5, Dist. 12 FWUA Rally 

Fifty ladies attended the sub-district 5 FW¬ 
UA rally held at Arrowwood on October 24th, 
representing locals from Milo, Gleichen, Red 
Cross, Armada, Berrywater and Arrowwood. 

Mrs. Margaret House was in the chair, with 
Mrs. B. Papp acting as secretary. 

A very interesting talk on Mental Health 
was given by Mrs. Parslow. Mrs. Olive Douglass 
spoke to the group on Farm Policies in Canada, 
the structure of the organization and on plans 
for the coming convention. Miss King from the 
Old Sun Indian School at Gleichen spoke on the 
history of the Blackfoot Indians and the work 
being done at the school. Mrs. Ken Walker spoke 
on the teaching of home economics at the school 
and showed some of the students’ sewing. 

Following a talk by Mrs. B. Papp who at¬ 
tended the Banff Workshop for Home and 
School, there was an interesting discussion on 
the teacher shortage, high school drop-outs 



MRS. MILDRED G. REDMAN 


Mrs. Mildred G. Redman, F.U.A. director 
for District 7, was born in Olympia, Washing¬ 
ton and came to Alberta the fall of 1907. She 
has had a varied life—stenographer in a bank, 
owner and operator of a store, owned and oper¬ 
ated a large farm; still owns a section of land 
although not actively engaged in farming at 
the present time. 

Besides her activities in the union (having 
been director for five years) she is active in 
many other organizations. She has 'been worthy 
matron of the Eastern Star three different years, 
a school trustee, only woman to have sat on the 
Hardisty town council, president of the Hardisty 
hospital auxiliary, secretary of the Surface 
Rights Association. Mrs. Redman has always 
taken an active part in community work such 
as Red Cross, First Aid, Home nursing. 

She is married to Alec Redman and has one 
daughter and two grandchildren. 

and bursaries and scholarships available to stu¬ 
dents. 

Six resolutions regarding mental health, 
milk for school children, the contemplated sales 
tax, stabilization and equalization of wheat 
quotas, a teacher survey and assisting the In¬ 
dians in their problems of re-adjustment were 
presented by the resolution committee and pass¬ 
ed by the group. 

A vote of thanks was extended Mrs. House 
at the close of the day for her work in prepar¬ 
ing and conducting the rally. 

Tea was served following the adjournment. 
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This newsletter is being written on the train 
from Sheffield to Bradford. It is a relief to 
leave the congested city and see farm lands and 
cattle. I wish all Canadian farmers could see 
the Scottish and English countryside, it is a real 
experience. The farms are neat and tidy, good 
grass, and fine cattle, sheep and horses. Some 
farms are mechanized and a few have com¬ 
bines. They are busy harvesting turnips and 
cabbag'e and some are doing their fall plowing. 

My cousin has a purebred Shorthorn herd 
and has just sold 77 head. They had just had 
their County Farmers’ Union annual meeting 
but I have their report and find it very interest¬ 
ing. Another cousin is secretary of the local. We 
are visiting another farm and are learning all 
we can about conditions here in respect to farm¬ 
ing. 

The shops have a nice variety of merchan¬ 
dise and the quality is good. There are many 
things I would like to buy but travelling by air 
restricts and helps to overcome this temptation. 
I have the opportunity of learning much about 
the educational system, hospitalization scheme, 
etc. and have visited a home for the aged and 
enjoyed seeing these people in such comfortable 
surroundings. 

We will soon go to London and will be able 
to visit A.C.W.W. headquarters and meet our 
Canadian delegation. 

In the next report I hope to be able to tell 
you more about farming in these parts. 

The weather is behaving well. When the 
sun shines it is lovely. We have had two or three 
real raw days but, on the whole, we are faring 
very well. 

Until next month — Cheerio! 


F.W.U.A. Hi-Lights 

As a means of raising money for the local 
the members of Berrywater FWUA No. 1202 
(Vulcan) catered at the dinner for the South¬ 
ern Alberta Municipal Conference last month. 
They recently were given an interesting de¬ 
monstration, by the district home economist, 
on “Complete Otfen Meals.” 

* * * * 

Baintree FWUA local No. 1001 have been 
having a very busy time putting in a new cement 
floor in their club room and hanging new cur¬ 
tains. Other necessary articles are to be pur¬ 
chased soon. 

* * * * 

Horn Hill FWUA No. 1011 (Red Deer) 
have planned a Bake Sale to raise funds for a 
convention delegate. Also, they are sponsoring 
a contest on wild flower indentification for the 
school children this coming year, with suitable 
awards offered. 

* * * * 

A very interesting meeting was held at Mrs. 

B. Pollock’s home, on October 24, sponsored by 

Conrich F.W.U.A. No. 1007. Members of Lang- 
don and Shepard were invited v to hear Mrs. 
Frank Fish, president of the Canadian Club, 
speak to us on Indian Affairs. A turkey supper 
has been planned to be held at Chestermere 
Lake Hall on Friday, *November 23, at 6:30 
p.m. 

* * * * 

Betchton FWUA No. 1027 (Olds) report a 
very interesting hour spent watching the film¬ 
strip “Getting to Know You,” obtained from the 
A.C.W.W. headquarters in London, England. 
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AGRICULTURE IN FINLAND 

By Mr. A. W. Platt 

Recently Mr. Herb Hannam, president of 
the Canadian Federation of Agriculture, at¬ 
tended an executive meeting of the International 
Federation of Agricultural Producers in Hel¬ 
sinki, Finland. Some of Mr. Hannam’s observa¬ 
tions on the agriculture and farm organization 
in Finland are of considerable interest to Al¬ 
berta farmers. 

“Finland is a small country with extensive 
timber resources, largely pines, spruce and birch 
in that order of importance, and 40,000 lakes. 
Its farms are small with forestry work far ex¬ 
ceeding in value and importance cultivated farm 
crops and livestock. The people, however, are 
exceptionally fine, progressive and resourceful. 
Certainly, their resources are modest if they 
make the best of them. 

“On our visit to the country the farm organ¬ 
ization took us through an area that had been 
occupied by the U.S.S.R. since the war. The 
region, about the size of one or two counties in 
Ontario, was taken over by the U.S.S.R. at the 
end of the war. For ten years it was occupied 
largely as a military base. About 10,000 Finns 
lived in it before the war and Russia made it 
the headquarters for 40,000 soldiers. They did 
not however attempt to occupy the farm homes 
or work the farms. The region was handed back 
to Finland last year. It was a strange experience 
to drive through very attractive farming coun¬ 
try then, all of a sudden, come into this region 
with its deserted farm homes and buildings, 
its farm lands uncultivated and covered with 
weeds. After driving through this area for per¬ 
haps three quarters of an hour we emerged 
again into well-kept farms and attractive farm¬ 
steads. Finland with government assistance has 
helped the people of that region to settle vari¬ 
ous parts of their country in 1945. Now they are 
offering these people a chance to go back to 
their own farms. Many of these families have 
been working this summer on their own farms 
and repairing their buildings but no general 
movement of the population back to the area 
has yet been permitted. It will take place in 
the near future. 

“Even in that little country of modest re¬ 
sources, national farm organization has around 
140,000 farm members. Its annual budget am¬ 
ounts to something over $100,000. About 30% 
of this budget is provided by individual mem¬ 
bership contributions. The remaining 70% of 
the budget is provided by profits from their 
newspaper, owned by the National Farm Or¬ 
ganization. This paper is printed three times a 
week, has about 135,000 circulation, the second 


largest news circulation in Finland. Another 
supplementary source of revenue is obtained 
from around 7,000 acres of forest land which 
the Farm Organization purchased some years 
ago. Also, on our trip to the country, we visited 1 
the very attractive school buildings and prop¬ 
erty owned by the Finnish farm organization. 
The buildings will accommodate 50 or 60 stu¬ 
dents in comfortable rooms and classes. The 
architecture and grounds are very attractive 
and the buildings most comfortable. Incidental¬ 
ly, the I.F.A.P. group that visited Finland im¬ 
mediately following the I.F.A.P. conference at 
Stockholm, participated in ceremonies turning 
the first sod for this building in the summer of 
1950. And as already mentioned the very at¬ 
tractive office building in which the board- 
room where our I.F.A.P. executive meeting was 
held is owned by the National Farm Organiza¬ 
tion.” 

These remarks by Dr. Hannam illustrate 
the high importance that Finland places on its 
farm organization. From other reports'it ap¬ 
pears that most other western European coun¬ 
tries place similar value on farm organization. 
Perhaps we, in Canada, will eventually learn 
that farm organization is really worth while. 


TURKEY PRICES 

Early in the fall three gentlemen, represent¬ 
ing the turkey growers in the Mundare, Will- 
ingdon and Hairy Hill areas, visited Central 
Office in regard to the drastic decline in turkey 
prices. These men were W. P. Stawniczy, of 
Mundare, Andy Fedun, of Mundare, and Mike 
Lysak,^also of Mundare. 

The decline in turkey prices this fall is due 
to the expected large deliveries of Canadian 
turkeys as compared with a year ago, and the 
expected large imports of American turkeys 
where they also have a surplus. This would 
seem to be a situation in which the price sup¬ 
port act could be put to good use. Accordingly, 
representations were made to the Minister of 
Agriculture, Mr. Gardiner, and, through him, to 
his deputy minister, Mr. Taggart, and to Mr. 
Shaw, the chairman of the Price Support Board. 
These representations have been repeated from 
time to time. At the time of going to press we 
have had no announcement as yet from the 
federal government as to whether or not price 
supports will be put into effect on turkeys this 
fall. We shall continue to make representations 
in this regard until we get an announcement 
one way or the other as to their intentions. 
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Calgary Power Ltd 


AVERAGE 


COST of ELECTRIC POWER 


TO PRAIRIE FARMERS 


Is Today Less Than “| /3 what it was in 1935-39 

This Didn’t Just Happen 


j-Uq Other Hand 


HELPING TO BUILD A BETTER ALBERTA 


Alberta's Electric Utility Companies are proud 
of the fact that, on the average electric service 
today costs the Alberta farmer less than one- 
third of the cost in 1935-39. This didn't "just 
happen"! It took planning, efficiency and co¬ 
operation from the farmers. 


The latest Dominion Bureau of Statistics index 

number of commodities and services used by 

prairie farmers means that the ^ AO m.tial 
payment for No. 1 Northern wheat at Fort 
William is worth only 63 4 cents in 
dollars. At the average country elevator P 0 '" 
it is worth approximately 55 cents a bushel on 

the same basis. 

$2.19 to buy what $1.00 would buy in 1935 
39. 


* Farmer's Cost of Production: 
1935-39—100 — 1956—219.4 

•Dominion Bureau of Statistics Indox NumbOfs 

of Commodities and Services Used by pra 
farmers. 
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Alberta People Paying Too Much 
For Electricity 

By Henry Young 

The private power interests operating in 
Alberta are fond of boasting that power rates 


the 1955 financial statements of the power com¬ 
panies operating in Alberta and give us an 
estimate as to the amount which could be saved 
each year by the use of a provincial power 
commission to produce and distribute electric 
power. * * 


in Alberta are. lower than 20 years ago. Even 
if that is true, it does not prove that rates are 
as low as they should be. On the contrary we 
have plenty of proof that millions of dollars 
could be saved to the public by a different sys¬ 
tem of providing electric power. 

In modern life electricity becomes more inj- 
portant year by year. Our civilized system of 


The analysis made by our auditors shows 
the following results: 

1. The total investment by the three power 
companies in operation in Alberta is shown as 
$88,179,627 in 1955. 

2. On this investment the three companies 
show total net profits of $10,375,621 after pay¬ 
ing all expenses except interest and income 


living is dependent upon an interrupted flow 
of power. While the farmer has been the last 
to lean upon electricity, almost half our Alberta 
farms are in that position now. This means that 
we must have electricity regardless of the rates 
charged. 

For many years all the main farm organiza¬ 
tions of Alberta have advocated a system of 
providing power at cost. We have seen how this 
has been worked out in Ontario and Manitoba 
where non-profit power commission distributes 
power at the lowest rates in Canada. 

To make a comparison as to what we in Al¬ 
berta are losing through depending upon private 
power companies we asked our auditors Messrs. 


taxes. This works out at 11.7% in the money 
invested. 

3. Since the Alberta Power Commission 
could have (up to this year at least) secured 
funds at not over 3^%, we have this compari¬ 


son as made by our auditors. 

Power Company profits for 1955 _ $10,375,621 

Interest on $88,179,627 @ 3 %% _— 3,086,286 

Net saving to Alberta public through -— 

Power Commission _ $ 7,189,335 


It is quite evident that in 1955 Alberta peo¬ 
ple could have saved themselves over $7,000,000 
by providing their own electric power through 
their own power commission. There are three 
reasons for this enormous difference. First, a 


Patriquin, Duncan, McClary & Co. to examine power commission is not liable for federal in- 


A DE LAVAL 


For Every Cooling Job 


■IS 


'ICY-WALL" MILK COOLER 


Visit Our Showroom 




"DROP-IN" 
MILK COOLER 


BULK MILK COOLING TANK 

Stainless Steel 
Inside and Out 


SEPARATORS DE LAVAL MILKERS 
227-7™ AVENUE EAST 
CALGARY 


PLEASE SEND ME COMPLETE DETAILS ON: 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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come tax. Second, a power commission can get 
the necessary capital at least 1 % cheaper than 
any private company. Third, and most impor¬ 
tant, private power companies must make pro¬ 
fits for their shareholders. 

In the case of Calgary Power the net profits 
to the holders of common stock in 1955 was 
$8.84 pel- $10.00 share. As these shares have 
now a book value of $17.20 this represents a 
return of 51.4% in one year. The statement 
of Canadian Utilities shows the common share¬ 
holders’ profits for 1955 as 44.4% on their 
actual investment. In both cases these profits 
are after all income taxes have been paid. These 
figures are from the auditors’ statement. 

It is interesting to note that common stock 
of Calgary Power originally issued at $10.00 
and with a book value now of $17.20 was re¬ 
cently quoted on the stock exchange at $64.50 
per share. 

These facts show that the people of Alberta 
as a whole are 'being taken to the cleaners to 
provide unnecessary profits on electric power. 
The question js, bow much longer are we going 
to tolerate this state of affairs? Farmers have 
a particular stake in this matter, as the power 
costs of most of the urban people are charged 
back to the farmer in the price of goods and 
services. Then too, Alberta farmers are com¬ 
pelled to pay the whole cost of rural power 
lines. Of course it is claimed that farmers get 
power at cost under the 2c rate. However we 
have never received any proof that this is actual 
cost. 

Investigation by the F.U.A. Power Com¬ 
mittee shows that the present rates for electric 
power have been set by the power companies 
without any proof of actual costs. These rates 
have been automatically okayed by the Board 
of Public Utilities because no one demanded 
that the companies justify them. The claim 
made by the spokesmen of the companies that 
the Board has okayed the fairness of their rates 
after investigation, is false and misleading. 

It has been suggested that the F.U.A. should, 
start action before the Board of Public Utilities 
and demand a reduction in power rates. I 
question if we would get the results we want 
that way. As long as we have private interests 
in the power business extra costs must be 
charged. As the power business expands, the 
toll will increase from year to year. The real 
remedy is power at cost. This can only be pro¬ 
vided by a non-profit power commission. 

This question should never be allowed to 
become a matter of political party controversy. 
In the other Canadian Provinces governments of 
four different parties are providing power at 
cost through public power commissions. We 
can do the same here. 

The farmers of Ajberta Should redouble 


their demands for power at cost. Efforts should 
be made to enlist the support of other groups of 
citizens as it is to the common interest of all. 
The importance of this power question to the 
people of Alberta is growing as the years roll 
by. It will never be settled until it is settled 
right. 


j Open Forum ;i 

<, Letters for publication from members and 

subscribers only in .The Open Forum must be brief. 
Pen names may be used if desired, but the pen S 
S name of the sender must accompany the letter. S 
( i A recent Board of Directors’ ruling limits letters ]( 
to 300 words and those longer cannot be accepted. 

<* Readers are asked to observe this change. The ( 1 
<* F.U.A. does not endorse or accept any responsibility <* 
\ for opinions expressed under this heading. \ 

9718 - 101st St., 
. Edmonton, Alta. 

The Editor, 

The Organized Farmer. 

Dear Sir: 

Having read Mr. Pritchard’s letter, Open 
Forum—Sept. 9th, re the need of adult educa¬ 
tion. He quotes from the Country Guide as to 
the need for adult education “in ordpr that 
democracy may meet the problems of these 
changing times, all of which,” he goes on to 
say, “leads me to speculate bn what the future 
has in store for our F.U.A. There is a need for 
adult education in rural Alberta and this has 
been recognized in a sporadic and inadequate 
way by leadership courses.” And further on, “I 
visualize the board member of the future as a 
university graduate trained for a full time job.” 
And, again, “We have practically the same 
form of organization as existed in 1905.” 

Yes, Mr. Pritchard, and, judging 'by your 
letter throughout, the same ideas. However, 
some of us who farmed throughout those 
years found that the education we needed re¬ 
lated to knowledge our schools and universities 
do not deal with and that the urbanites were 
no wiser than we were. 

You will understand what I mean if I say 
politics are not taught in our schools or univer¬ 
sities better, probably, than if I was to say 
that the scientific theory of political economy 
is kept out of our educational system. And as 
for having university trained leaders even if 
they were trained in regard to the scientific 
principles of political economy, their job would 
be to educate the rank and file, to arm them 
with the knowledge they need in order to 
understand what is being done and what is to 
be done or should be done. 

Such are the ingredients of democracy. 

A. J. MacDonald 
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F.W.U.A. Rally at Pincher Creek 

Mrs. Margaret House was guest speaker at a rally- 
held October 29th at Pincher Creek. Mrs. B. McGlynn 
of Chinook local was chairman and welcomed the mem¬ 
bers and guests. 

The secretary for each local was called upon to 
report on her local’s activities. 

Mrs. House in her address spoke of F.U.A. week, 
of resolutions which were passed at another rally and 
read a paper “Concerning Women under the Law.” 
She urged all ladies to bring the topics to the attention 
of their local. In closing she urged all to send their full 
quota of delegates to the annual convention and asked 
for pieces of handicraft for display and sale. 

The entertainment committee served a delicious 
lunch at the close of the business meeting. 



ORDER YOUR CO-OP 

Indian Brand Fertilizers NOW! 

FOR 

Increasing yields. 

Speeding maturity of the crop, 
bcreased straw strength. 

Reducing root rot damage. 

Reducing soil deterioration. 

FERTILIZERS NOW AVAILABLE 
UNDER CO-OP LABEL 

• Ammonium Phosphate 11-48-0 

• Ammonium Phosphate 16-20-0 

• Ammonium Nitrate Phosphate 27-14-0 

• Ammonium Sulphate 21-0-0 

• Nifraprills (Ammonium Nitrate) 33V2-0-0 

• Complete Fertilizer 10-32-10 

Ask for the NEW CO-OP Fertilizer and 

Soil Pamphlet from your CO-OP 

\ 

SEE YOUR CO-OP STORE 


Distributed by Alberta Co-op Wholesale Ass’n Ltd. 


ARE YOU BUYING A WINTER 
COAT? 

By Mrs. V. Macdonald 

Are you considering the purchase 
of a cozy fur-like coat to keep you 
toast warm on the cold winter days 
ahead? If so, do you know what you 
are buying and have you considered 
the important factors in the care of 
these lustrous fur-like coats. 

At present, the three most common 
orlon-dynel brands on the market in¬ 
clude (as a rule in order of cost) : 

Borg—100% orlon, knitted back; 

Borgana—65% orlon, 35% dynel 
—also knitted back. 

Cloud No. 9—65% dynel and 35% 
orlon pile face with a woven back— 
the more expensive and richer in ap¬ 
pearance. 

These coats are comfortable to wear, 
light in weight, and warm. Before 
wear and cleaning they are soft, lus¬ 
trous and fur-like. With wear they 
have a tendency to lose some of the 
luster and become slightly tufted. This 
should not affect the warmth. 

Is it a long coat you are consider¬ 
ing? Do you plan to give it constant 
wear? Then perhaps the new darker 
shades might be more serviceable. It 
will not show soil marks as readily 
as a lighter shade, and will be more 
easily cared for. 

Although not as warm, “shorties” 
are comfortable to wear in a car—and 
there is little danger of the pile flat¬ 
tening due to continued sitting. Snug¬ 
ly styled sleeves also lend themselves 
to comfort in a car—especially if you 
are the driver. Since fur-like fabrics 
do not “drape” like fur—narrower 
tailored styles are more attractive and 
practical than the bulky, full, and 
flared styles. 

With regard to cleaning, manufac¬ 
turers usually recommend using the 
fur cleaning method. However, provid¬ 
ing the coat is not excessively tufted, 
it may be cleaned by a reliable dry 
cleaner, using the Canadian Research 
Institute of Launderers and Cleaners 
recommended method. When consider¬ 
able tufting has occurred, the garment 
should be cleaned by a furrier. Even 
then, tufting may remain. It is doubt¬ 
ful that the coat’s original appearance 
will be restored. 

The important thing is—don’t allow 
the coat to become soiled, especially 
if it is one of the lighter shades. The 
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same care should be taken as if it 
were a luxurious fur coat.If it becomes 
damp, it must be hung up carefully 
to dry. Then brush lightly with a soft 
brush. This light brushing may also 
remove slightly soiled spots. 

Before you buy a coat, be certain it 
is what you need and that the coat 
will fulfill its purpose with a minimum 
of cleaning and care. 

Home Economics Extension Service, 
Department of Agriculture. 


FARM FORUM NOTES 

Alberta Farm Forum held a very suc¬ 
cessful workshop at the Banff School of 
Fine Arts on November 7, 8, and 9. Twen¬ 
ty Forum members, and visitors took part 
in the program and, while the committee 
would have welcomed more, the work did 
not suffer because of numbers. 

The Rural Leadership course was on at 
the same time and Mrs. Olive Douglass, 
First Vice- president of the F.W.U.A., who 
was attending that course took part in 
Farm Forum whenever the time permit¬ 
ted. Mrs. Hazel Stevenett, a Past director 
of the F.W.U.A., also took an active part. 

Those present asked the Farm Forum 
Coucil to plan another workshop at about 
the same time for next year, and urged 
that it be announced at once so that 
Forums could give thought to sponsoring 
some of their members. 

Floyd Griesbach and Jim McFall, Nat¬ 
ional and Provincial Secretaries, were 
also able to spend some time with the 
Leadership students. 

On November 19 the Farm Forum 
discussion will deal with the topic, “The 
Soil Bank Idea” — is a soil bank the an¬ 
swer to . farm surpluses and soil conser¬ 
vation? Can surpluses be stored in the 
soil? This topic should be of particular 
interest to all farmers and anyone re¬ 
questing additional information may con¬ 
tact the Alberta Farm Forum Office, 507 
McLeod Building^ Edmonton. 

Twenty-eight old groups have been re¬ 
organized thus far, along with one new 
Forum. Interest established at the Lead¬ 
ership Course and the Farm Forum Work¬ 
shop should bring in many new ones. 

Forum opinions on the topic, “School 
Milk,” are now available. A decided ma¬ 
jority say that milk provided to school 
children would be a good thing. As to 
the cost of such a program, the Forums 
say that it should be shared. The majority 


agree that the parents should pay the larger share but that 
a system of support be worked out that would include the 
provincial and local governments. 



(Z&amfcCGK 

Embodying the materials and design for best 
winter tire construction. Finest of crude rubbers 
to give maximum grip on ice or snow. Strong 
shoulders to take it in frozen ruts. A tread which 
provides hundreds of biting edges for tough 
going, and running bars for wear resistance on 
bare roads. A safety bonded, rayon carcass for 
longer life and protection against breaks and 
blowouts. 


Available at your Co-op Store 

Distributed by Alberta Co-op Wholesale Ass’n Ltd. 
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LEADERSHIP COURSE AT BANFF 

by AUBREY MARLER 

The seventh annual short course in leadership 
techniques was held in Banff, Alberta, Oct. 29 to 
Nov. 9, 1956. This short course, the only one of its 
kind in Alberta and possibly in Canada, was attend¬ 
ed by some twenty seven young people representing 
farm and church groups from all parts of Alberta. 
Arriving by car on Sunday afternoon and evening, 
they were soon settled in the chalets at the famous 
** Banff School of Fine Arts. 

Monday morning saw the start of two very busy 
weeks of lectures, films and practical demonstra¬ 
tions. Lecturers from the Department of Extension, 
University of Alberta, various farm organizations, 
the Calgary Herald, National Farm Forum, Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture and other organizations spent 
from one to several days at the school working with 
the students. 

» The students each had a five minute speech, in¬ 
troductions, toasts, and thank yous to make before 
, groups of fellow students throughout the course. 
Morning classes were spent on lectures, panel dis¬ 
cussions, interviews and speech practising. After¬ 
noons were spent listening to tape recordings of the 
mornings speeches and criticisms of them. One of 
the main afternoon classes was taken in. social and 
recreation periods when games and contests for 
parties and picnics were taught and practised. Right 
after the evening meal, the class gathered to read 
their Calgary Heralds, clip articles and give a critical 
analysis of the paper. Following this was time for 
preparation of assignments, but much of it was often 
spent in sing songs, visits to the Hot Springs and 
other social activities. 

Demonstrations of a Co-op Annual Business meet¬ 
ing and of a Jr. F.U.A. Local Meeting were held 
during the course. These gave practical training in 
parliamentary procedure and the other duties of 
carrying on, a general or executive meeting as all the 
students took part in these activities. The students 
called a meeting of their own to discuss differences 
that came up from time to time. A student council 
was formed with the election of a President and four 
advisors and handled the main student problems. 

It was quite a change for most of the young 
people at this short course to be able to sit in the 
classrooms and lounges and look,out on the towering 
Ttocky Mountains. Small herds of elk, moose and 
deer were often within a few feet of the walks ass 
they grazed on the lawns around the chalets and of 
course the bears found it hard to stay away from the 
kitchen doors. 

This leadership course can be highly recom¬ 
mended, it has much to offer any young person in¬ 
terested in community leadership and is two weeks 
that will never tfe forgotten in the lives of those 
who have attended it. 


DEAN LIEN, JR. 1st VICE-PRESIDENT 
MARRIES 

Miss Dorothy Olsen, 'daughter o^ Mr. and 
Mrs. M. C. Olsen of Veteran, became the bride 
of Mr. Dean Lien, son of Mr. and Mrs. C. B. 
Lien of Warner at a ceremony performed by 
Rev. Arne Burstad in Trinity Lutheran church, 
Calgary. 

Dean and his bride will both be on the teach¬ 
ing staff of the Fairview School of Agriculture 
this year. 

Bronze and gold chrysanthemums banked 
the altar, to which the bride was escorted by 
her father. The bride had made her own gown 
of white imported French metallic brocade, 
styling it with boat neckline, lily point sleeves 
and low waistline. She wore filegrands ear¬ 
rings, handmade in Norway and carried a white 
Bible surmounted with a white oychid and gar¬ 
landed with stephanotis. 

Mrs. P. Wolfe of Edmonton was her sister’s 
matron of honor and Miss Jess Cashore of Leth¬ 
bridge was bridesmaid. 

Mr. Richard Barton of Lethbridge and Mr. 
John Moreland _of Wrentham attended the 
groom. 

We wish Dean and Dorothy every happiness 
in the future. 
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